THE SILENCE OF MAUVLA1V&S

And indeed it had happened. Lulu Maublanc, that strange ghost
who sometimes materialized on the paths of memory, bowler-hatted,
with lumps on his forehead ...

Simon raised his glass to his lips.

At that moment the lights dimmed, a lime came on in a corner and,
after a roll of drums, the leader of the orchestra announced that the
management of the Garnaval had great pleasure in presenting in her
repertoire, "on her return from a triumphal tour of South America,
Anny Feret!"

"Oh, my God! A ghost!" said Simon to his colleague.

The singer, smiling, grown old, looking yellow in the cone of light,
came on to the stage. She had grown appallingly stout. Her dress out-
lined thick rolls of fat between her breast and waist. Simon won-
dered how much failure, how many disappointed hopes, how many
disastrous love-affairs, had made up that " triumphal tour," that Anny
Feret should also return here to the stable, to the manger.

She said that she was going to sing, for the benefit of old friends now
present (the management had told her that Lachaume was there),
songs which had been the great successes of the years 1920-1922, My
Man, La Violettera ...

Simon felt ridiculously emotional as he listened to these hackneyed
songs which had been current at the time of his entry into Paris life.
He returned to his old habit of wiping his spectacles with his thumbs.
Well, what of it? It wasn't so old, after all. It merely represented the
space of time necessary to succeed or fail in his career, to do a job of
work or not to do it... Life seemed to be reduced to a handful of
ashes.

Neither the sight of magic towns, nor old friends suddenly met again,
can recall the past with such suddenness and such precision as a banal
tune that once was popular. A few notes, a facile rhythm, a poor
rhyme or two, acting on some mysterious network of the mind, instantly
recall the distant landscapes of our lives, the arms of past mistresses, the
faces of the dead.

Anny Feret was now singing the successes of the day or the year,
such as Parlez-moi d3amour, new tunes which, in ten years* time, would
have the same power of stirring the memory. But Simon was not listen-
ing to these songs; he would hear them only later.

Simon signed to the waiter to refill the glasses. He did not want to
get drunk, of course not; but he was enveloped in an appalling melan-
choly, like a wet sheet.

For it was the same waiter who, ten years ago, had poured the wine;
and it was the same fat gypsy violinist conducting the orchestra and
making his violin sob in a "Hungarian Waltz, very special," gazing at
the couples with the same pander's glance, with this one difference,
that his hair was now quite white; and it was still the same girl who
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